set up under his supervision. A leader of research
who extends the number of collaborators to a point
where he cannot actually see their experiments being
performed, but has essentially to rely on their reports,
is in danger of losing the solid ground of his work.
Once he gives up wrestling at close quarters with the
data of observation he relaxes his hold on reality,
like a judge who has no time to examine witnesses
and relies on hearsay evidence. Pew scientists can
do good work with more than a dozen personal
collaborators, and there is in consequence no large
scientific institution in the world the scientific work
of which is directed by one scientist.

But what if, in spite of all such experience, the
State, guided by collectivist passion, should never-
theless erect a central authority for the planning of
science ? What would be its function ? Clearly the
authority would first have to form a view of the
position of science as a whole, then to conceive a plan
for the progress of science as a whole; and to give
orders to the different parts of science to advance
according to this plan.

The information available to the central authority
for establishing the position of science as a whole is
the aggregate of available text-books and publica-
tions. This is accessible to everyone, but no one has-
yet been able to obtain from it a comprehensive
conception of the position of science, nor any idea
as to the direction in which it should advance as a
whole. In fact these phrases are meaningless to a
scientist, because it is of the essence of science, in
contrast to scholastic speculation, that it advances
piecemeal, by extending knowledge wherever dis-
coveries can be made and not with reference to a
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